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The Tools of the Profession 


READERS OF BOOKS.-.--and purchasers of 


books---may be divided into two classes: those who 

















like to make frequent use of books of reference such 





as encyclopedias, and those who prefer individual 





volumes for consecutive reading. School men and 





women of the former type will at once recognize an 





indispensable storehouse of professional information 





and scholarship in 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION 


Edited by PAUL MONROE, price per set (until January Ist) $15.00 



















Readers of the latter type will constantly keep within 


arm’s reach such titles as 


Bagley’s CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT - -— = $1.50 | 















Davis’ THE WORK OF THE TEACHER - «= $1.30 | 
Freeland’s MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE | 

$1.50 | 
Starch’s EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS - = _— $1.50 | 
Strayer and Norsworthy’s HOW TO TEACH = = $1.40 | 
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A new catalog of professional books has just been issued which 


describes briefly over two hundred Macmillan books for teachers 
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Bolenius’s Everyday English 


Composition 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A.M. 
Illustrated 40 Page . 


HIS book stresses both ideas and form. There are 

over forty pages on “How to Get Ideas.’ In the 

oral work there are sixty talks planned so that each 
pupil has a chance to express himself. Personal poise, 
enunciation and pronunciation receive constant attention. 
Throughout the book the pupil is taught to organize his 
ideas before trying to express himself. 


The same skill that is shown in the interweaving of 
the subject of English with the pupils’ daily interests is 
manifest in the blending of grammar and syntax, word 
study, punctuation, ete., with the composition work. 
The grammar study lays stress on function rather than 
on form. 


Seattle has recently adopted this book 
for basal use in the Eighth Grades 


Other recent adoptions are: Los Angeles, Cal.; New 
Britain, Conn.; Waterbury, Conn.; Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; James- 
town, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; Elmira, N. Y., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
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Spencer Microscopes 


Nos. 44 and 64 


Are now supplied with our NEW 4 Millimeter 
OBJECTIVE made from a new formula from optical 


glass made in our own factory. This obi ctive not only 


gives superb definition but has a 





Long Working Distance 





nearly twice that of the old objectives of equal nagni- 
fication. 

Now that we are released from war work, we are 
again in position to give to our customers the prompt 


service which has characterized our business in former 





days. 


Spencer Microscope No. 44 


BUFFALO, N. Y. sas 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY cécestee 














Send 40 cents for 20 Thanksgiving and Pilgrim subjects, each 5} x8, no two alike 
Order NOW for Christmas. Don’t wait until the December rush 


the Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings 





One Cent Size. 3x3}. For 30 or more 

Two Cent Size. 5}x8. For 15 or more. Assorted 
as desired 

(Please notice the price of each size 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two cents 
each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents for 25 common 
birds and a very brief description of each. 

CATALOGUE of 1600 min Plee llustrations and 3 pictu 

for a dime "least not send for tl at 


logue without sending the dime 





Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures 





Frame at least one of t e and hang it on your w ith 
Price $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50 
Ss x 28, including the white margin 

Iam glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no 
school material in favor of the Perry Pictures. I have been greatly 
interested in them from the first, and regard them as a very im- 
portant ad n t ur school eq nent hey should be in 
every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest 
country districts G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University 





FEEDING HER BIRDS Mill 


The Perry Pictures Company ae. i_ te 
Box AY MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS ; "with no white mars n - 
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Volume X 


THE GREAT TRADITION! 
vefore the outbreak 


rreat war in That remote 


antedates 1914, Oliver Elton re 
ne of his stimulating essays that the 


critical task for his generation was 
into the mind of the English Renaissance 
Modern historical and literary scholarship 
had made vast accumulations of facts con 

h England 


eerning the great age in whie 


in intellectual and political force 


a sense that 
+} 


hecame 


our ancestors, 


nitude; eriticism and phi- 
to good purpose 


and his contem 
had  outh Rock itself 


the first ni 
lependence is a 


the a 


sophy had studied 
ot Ss iakespeare fixed, as lift le SS, 


lern scholarship 


\ orks 


poraries; and 
traced the infinite ramifications of that 


Elizabethan intelligence that plucked spoil] 
the ancients, from 


with lordly hand fron 
medieval art and literature and folk 
ustom, from the highly complex civiliza 


n of the Italy of the new birth, from the 
unexplored, and had 


} 


I hitherto 
ight glimpses of that world of natural 


nas 


a 
phenomena on whic} ‘nee was to rear a 
To organize and inter 


iwccumulations, to seek to 

tn mind that displayed such 
stonishing power, was and still remains a 
‘undamental duty of us who are the in 
heritors of their renown. 
it seems to me, we are in 
a somewhat broader 


Tradition, which is 


Just now, 
need of 

this idea. 

which the dead past comes 


lifeless and confining 


i 
} 
} 


ne form in 


down to us. 


? 


is merely t 
what B: 


thing, It is lifeless. if it 


handing down of knowledge 
1An address 
High School Teac] 
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erudition had passed with him into the 
nothingness of the grave, Morley remarks 
that he is not sure For the library thus 


a great room filled with materials 


eollected., 


on a subject of supreme importance to 


man, is not only a revelation of the vast 
extent of the literature dealing in one way 
or another with the struggle for liberty; 
it is also a powerful appeal to the historical 


And Morley 


Ine respects it is as important to 


imagination. Lord remarks 


that in s 
have the gift of the historical imagination 
as if 18 tO possess a knowledge of the facts 


of history or to write learned monographs. 


My illustration will, I trust, serve a 
double purpose. If you can imagine, with 
me, that we are looking upon this great 


collection of books, the precious life-blood 
of master spirits or at least of spirits de- 
voted to human welfare, and can see be- 
yond and through them the infinite suffer- 
the variety of 


and infinite 


experiences of past times, the myriads of 


Ings hopes, 
lives like ours at one time as important to 
the possessors of those lives as our breath- 
ing, our friendships, our careers are to us, 
we shall, I think, gain a sense of the way 
in which the past, being dead, yet speaks 
to us. And in this past, now given in our 
quickened imaginations a sort of immortal- 


itv, are not only well-known figures that 


look upon us and seem to say to us, ‘* Now 
that the victcry is won what will you do 
with it’—not only the figures of Plato 


and his master Socrates, and of that other 


sage, ‘‘Master of those that know’’; not 
only spirits of brave men and adventurous, 
Drake, die 
not but yet stalk the earth and pour vital- 


living, 


Sidney, Raleigh—spirits that 


itv into new moulds of men now 


not only spirits that in the flesh fought 
with sword and against tyranny— 
Patrick Henry, Washington, Tom 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Kossuth—but 


myriads who were voiceless in their gen- 


pen 
Paine, 


also the 
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eration, possessing only what Maeterlinck 
has called ‘‘the treasure of the humble,’’ 
those who, nevertheless, are one day to 
inherit the earth 

And the that | 


mind is to suggest a responsibility and a 


other purpose nave in 


i¢ 


privilege that the present crisis brings with 
unexampled force to scholars and teachers 
of to-day. If our contemplation of the 
past brings merely quiekened imagination 
enough. If it is satisfied merely 


it is not 


by the re-create the 


past, to know exactly and with fullness all! 
that is to be the 

The operative in the factory 
the 
facture of the product for which the fae 


scholar’s instinet to 


known about past, it is 


not enougn, 


who knows but one process in manu 


tory exists may be efficient but he has no 
iargeness ol view, he is not creative, he IS 
merely a piece of machinery. But labor, 
as Carlyle reminds us, is of a religious 
nature; it requires, as he says, like all 


ideal, to have 
some soul. were it only to keep the hody 


And Captains of Industry 


human things, to have an 


unputrefied. 
we learn in this same book, must be cap 


tains indeed, must see a vision of what 


men may achieve, and must help to ‘‘con 
our world with a God again, or go 


and fire-con 


nect 
nameless throes 
to the Not 
tain is it that the the 
while not losing sight of his special work, 


down with 


summation Devils.’’ less cer 


teacher, scholar 
his own responsibility in the building, must 
also somehow connect that work with the 
supreme task of our generation, to build on 
the foundations of democracy laid in the 
past the new democracy which is to be, 1! 
| may adapt and expand Bacon’s idea 
‘Only if,’’ he 


says, ‘‘men will know their own strength 


the fourth period of time. 


and their own weaknesses both; and take 
one from the other, light of invention and 


not fire of contradiction, and esteem of 


inquisition of truth as of an enterprise, a! 
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a quality or ornament; and of seientifi 
compet Tl 


to things’ the hindn 


Now the 


reaction 


mploy wit and magnificence to things of 


worth and exeellency, and not 
vulgar and of popular estimation.’’ 

Our task, even more than in Carlyle’s 
day, is of a religious nature: our life, tional stra 
industrial, political, social, must find a soul, 
putrefaetion;: dizement 


} 


allie 


rialis tl 


only to keep the body fron 


our world must onee more he e nnected ii 


th a God. There are those who » in discipline 
victory chiefly a f the industrial which anar 


exalted by 


vreat material things accom 
7 


ot giant commere¢! 


development, of American 
ability ‘eaching forth 


An erican business 
grasp the world. To such a group, big 
business, a big navy, a resistless eompet 


tion, on a world seale, of the sort that we 


have been accustomed to in industry—these 


are the dominant tones, the triumphant C 
jor of a new Americanism. There are 
those others who are ‘‘tired of the war’’ 


and gf all that is connected with the war. 


They want 
business as usual.’’ And there are those 


only to forget, to return to 


who are discouraged or confused. They 


had thought of the ending of the war as a 
sort of triumphal entry into a New Jeru 


here on earth, the beginning of 


salem 
new golden age. They look upon 

settlement as merely a new Congress ¢ 

they are asking, \lore wrote of the purs 


the right of laborer as 


Vienna. ‘‘ Was it true?’’ 
‘what we believed about the war. Was 
the heart of America to interpret the heart he 
f the world? Was our nation, emerging 


from a century of isolation, to help for- he had lived 


condemns the b 


. +} 
in 1 


through Englis! 


ward the enterprises of the human spirit 
to make certain this last and greatest en- far from the id 
terprise of the human spirit? Was the women who ar 


world to be made safe for democracy? Or living on from age 
rather and kings strut and fret their petty 
ve and are goné Why 


e stag id 


ield full of folk. learni: 


were these only phrases? Are we 
ashamed now of our idealism, ready now upon th 
to get back to concrete things, to the world 

plowman that truth is to he four 


as it is, a world of pleasure, of business, 
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. IS 


Marlowe has it 


medieval 


is the idea that hbe 
euriosity. I — he in che by ] 


CK 


yv law, a prince 


ed throughout our literat 
the human mind. Bacon has it: ‘‘I individual econduet but 
taken all knowledge to my prov-_ the state. i'r one point of 
ince.’’ Milton has it: related to the Gr 
liberty to know, to utter, an “You ask by whom 1s 
freely according to conscience, ruled,’’ says Plutarch 
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OCTOBER 


sovereign 
ll.’ as Pindar 


*n outwardly in books 


rests on 


Spr nser’s 


‘‘that thing in tl 
ugnout 


Li 
ipiine, 


connected 


ommonwealth, 


the law is nt and p 
and in ‘rsuasion only 
to work.’’ vy which this 
is to be lear | ‘velopment 

the hearts of the 


living law of reason 


not something im- 
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none had 
they had 


their own liberty; for power to 


command them, the patent being for 
New 
longed to another government, with which the Vir- 


And partly 


Virginia, and not for England, which be 


ginia Company had nothing to do. 


uch an aet by them done (this their condi- 


1) might be as firm as any patent, 


and in some respects more sure 


In this voluntary combination to form 


i Iree government, based on a conviction 


that their action would be more sure than 
patent, we have, compressed into a 


incident, the 


any 
single illuminating whole 

was this 
that Burke 
Americans, and that he 
The en- 


is this reconciliation 


theory ol our demoeraev. It 


capacity for self-government 
recognized in the 
English descent 
Burke 
of government with liberty, with a liberty 
abstract but is ‘‘limited in 
Such a 


traced to their 


tire theme of 


that is not 


order to he possessed, ”’ free g@ov- 


ernment is a growth from the desires of 
the people who have made it, but no people 
is to be congratulated wpon its freedom un- 
less this freedom has been combined with 
flatter 
claims, ‘‘that I love a manly, moral, regu- 
lated the liberty, the only 
liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with 


And the I 


pe 
summed up in a passage that deserves our 


government, ‘‘I mvself,’’ he ex- 


liberty 


order.’’ whole theory may 


attention just now for two reasons, first, 
because it rings true to the spirit of British 


and American thought as expressed not 


only in state papers but also in our litera- 


ture. and second, beeause it defines that 


conception of democracy that is opposed 
‘co 


says in his 


to the extreme radicalism of Europe. 
make a Burke 
treatise on the Revolution, ‘‘re- 
Settle the seat 


government,’ 

French 
quires no great prudence. 
of power ; teach obedience : and the work is 
done. To give freedom is still more easy. 
to guide; it only re- 


But to form a 


It is not necessary 


quires to let go the rein. 
temper to- 


free government ; that is, to 
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gether these opposite elements of liberty 


and restraint in one consistent work, re- 
quires much thought: deep reflection, a 


sagacious, powerful, and combining mind 


lil 
The third principle to which I wish 
eall your attention is no less pervasive in 
those already con 


than 
I think, less frequently 


our literature 
sidered, but it is, 
recognized It is 


The 


ernment in 


the idea of experiment 


whole development of free gov 


England and America has 


been a suceession of experiments, not 


hased on any abstract theorv of th: 


relation between the governing 


and the 


power r 
people, but suceessive steps 


tending through a long period of tin 

Merely to name Runnymede, Earl Simon’s 
parliament, the political changes in Tudor 
England, the experiment of the Common 
wealth and the victory of the parliament 
in 1689, the 
Fathers, the American Confederation, our 


constitution itself, what Webster called th 


eompact of the Pilgrim 


great experiment of free government, the 
test of 
few months—all this shows not merely a 


war, and the new test of the last 


series of historical events, the vicissitudes 
of time, but a succession of steps in the 
building of a great edifice, in the building 
of democracy. The theory of such prog 
ress is in Bacon, who praises innovation, 
but advises that it be made slowly, after 
the example of Time, which ‘‘indeed in 
novateth greatly, but quietly, and by de 
grees searece to be perceived. ’’ It is good 
he says, ‘‘that we make a stand upon the 
ancient way, and then look about us, and 
straight and right 
It is in Mil 


discover what is the 
way, and so to walk in it.’’ 
ton: ‘*The light which we have gained was 
civen us, not to be ever staring on, but 
by it to discover onward things more re 
our knowledge,’’ a sentences 


mote from 
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sums up at onee the mission 
iniversity, the search for truth, 


+ + 


ion, to improve the eonditions 
rnment. Liberty to Milton is a con Our great 
experiment: tugitive ‘own ¢ 


ad now this va 
nansion house of 
h not 
ers working to Tashion o 
instruments oO! 


beleaguered 


heads the re, 


lamps, musing, born races 

notions and our hands 
with their homage and their 

approaching 


reformation.’ [t 


erve and to reform’ 


i 


purpose progressive 


pralse 
in America, govern 


people, 
in experimental 


is in Wordsworth’s early 
French Revolution, in his 
sympathy for Switzerland, in his anxiety 
t England should stand for liberty in 

as well as in her own domains 
poetry is rich in sympathy for 


roreign lands who have struck 
for freedom, from th 


Krench and t 


a 
’ ) ahn 
e poems a oul 


Hollanders in the SIX- 


Tne same 
th century, or 


Milton’s sonnet on the 


the avera 
‘re in Piedmont, to the great number 


vems, sufficient to make an anthology 


oetry showing international 


personatism 


the States as 
sympa- serve its ov 
which the struggles of Greece, of it must ; 
of Italy ealled forth in the last moral and 


Finally, the idea finds expression 


two laws or 

r and over again in American prose and of the individ 
‘*The spirit of human liberty and jndividual is 
‘ee government,’’ says Webster, 


‘‘nur- These princi 
and grown into strength and beauty _ state By itself alone, 
America, has stretched its course into fullness of individuality, 


Nes ap] 


midst of the nations. Like an emana- would surely destroy itse 











to the identities of 
states of the thoroug! ly fused, relent- 
ess, dominating union.’’ Here is Hooker’s 
surke’s and Wordsworth’s, ap- 


ween states and 


the importance 


These 


la - and 
plied to the relationship bet 
nations as political organisms. It is anal- 
ogous to some of the most recent statements 


1] 


of biological science. As the cell is an 


organism possessing independent life yet 


finding its truest life, its personality, in 
its relations to the larger organism of 
which it is a part, so the citizen finds his 


life, his personality, by merging it in the 


larger life of society, and, by the same 


analogy, the state as a_ political unit 
its existence in relation 


eall the 


realizes complet ly 


to the larger organism that we 


nation. One step remains, and again 
Whitman points it out in words that seer 
‘Great as they 


to be, the 


to carry magic meaning 


are,’’ he Says, ‘fand grea 
United States, too, are but a series of steps 
in the eternal process of creative thought.’’ 

‘A series of steps in the eternal process 
with this 


sentence 


of ereative thought,’’ 
of Whitman’s let me bring this paper to 
Two sets of wills, he says, affect 


one of them the re- 


a close 
nations and persons 
sult of teaching, intelligence, environment 

great tradition, 
The 


we ean help 


the other unconscious, a 


resistlessly urging us on. world is 


alive. Evolution is creative: 


to make the world we want. Hence comes 


our view of tradition, of our great tra- 


dition. It is not a self-satisfied view of 
the past, a feeling that everything has been 
accomplished, that we have only to read 
the Declaration every Fourth of July and 
avoid entangling alliances 
Washington 


on this high tra- 


to see that we 


beeause George warned us 


against them. To draw 


dition is to draw on hidden sources of 
strength; it is a selection, a building on old 
instincts and desires, as a step to the new. 


It embodies the spirit of adventure which 
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is also the spirit 


research. The 
} 


‘ ] . . + 4 . 
0 caemoe! 'Y 1S ni ior ¢ 


e locracy IS ho 
final, but endlessly lapts 
conditions. It is not a settlement by au 
thority, sacred or political, but a seeking 
for the 


le, survival of the fittest, bi 


truth It is not selfish, mutua 
Strug 


ation ot ali for the @ 


individual init 


loss Ol 


. . = 
hold to the vision and when the VISIO! 
. 

seems to | vet to hold Eur 
rs r) Jean Christophe l — 
perisi y if ‘ lo not cht ach f 
your energies as it dies h of vou le 

; 4 
as nts nd irrenders. eac] \ , 
oro ve mrentions Sit e? ds n sterilitv. ev 1 
1 » 
arop oOo Vou! wc] 3s if aries l is 


1) th oY » Sel Ss ot steps I I 
eternal process ol! reative thought 
is for us to choose. Buckra asks, 01 
men and women in whom personality, 


dividual 


freedom, find full expression 


the life of the organized society whose | 


they are. The old order, endless comp: 


tion, selfish individual and national ag 


survival of the fittest 
When 


had reached the abyss of misery his eyes 


grandizement, the 


or mutual aid. Jean Christop! 


fell on a bush whose leaves, flaming red 


} 


seemed burning with ineonsumable fir 


And as he approached, a lark sprang fro 
it and soared straight to heaven, singing 
its flight. The embers of our burnin 


eold . 


ashes that ar 


world are not yet flames stl 
amid the 


deep because this burning bush has light 


smoulder ashes, 


a seene of carnage in the slow 


prog 


many 


humanity. But always above the 


ress of 


fires of hate the blue heaven: always f 
the burning bush the song. ‘‘All d 
things,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘are song.’’ T! 


it is with no insignificant matter th 


teachers of literature are to deal. Throug 


this volume of prose and poetry that 
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written 
race they are 
inlock t} oS ears 
, 48 SO Many generi T10 


a we 


EpwWIn GREENL 


THE NEXT ORGANIZATION STEP IN 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


M4 and farm life, 
nfused with 
work, as a 

‘ xT 


ension serv 


+; . 
cation, pr 


} + 
tangipie iesson of 


iriculture. 
monstratien 

in terms extension, 
farms have n suecessful, 
ih as a part of the experimental and 


1 investigational program f the differ 
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1Oca igent ( ping vyna we now Cail loeal 
aid 
l'rom the first 1 SVS n was | pte 1 of « ist 
g farmers around the den strators as coop 
tors A cooperator meant a farmer who was en 


leavoring to follow the instructions and advice of 


the department, meeting the agent from time to 
t it hose tar was t vy il Ss 1 
by the cour ty ivent W hile i den strat was 
inderst ou TO mean a farmer who was earry ng 
out the instructions of the department on some 
part of his farm, and whose farm was regularly 
visited, it least once a month, y the county 
ag t 
a l t } t l 
} farmer ar :* lemo 
tr t " ‘ y ag ea > 
stration, in what was alled field schools, was be 
gun These field schools have been a very ig 
( ne Ss r reael ya iarge ! I 
nt ! I la thr ‘ ‘ i » the T ‘ ne 
onstrations themselves has been systen atized int 
progressive lessons, and the variety of demonstr: 
tions extended to every bra 1 of I 
eluding live stock I las leve nent ¢ tl 
system has been instru m through orga i 
among farmer It | been demonstrated by ex 
per ene th it th rk ean be a | le I r ‘ ffective 
by organization of the farmers into groups or 
clubs for instruc n 


In the same way, the organization of 
farm women and boys and girls into group 
organizations or clubs has made the work 
of home demonstration agent and junior 
extension leaders much more efficient and 
productive of results. 

The method, therefore, of demonstration 
work has passed from the stage of individ 
ual instruction to group or organized in 
struction. It has been found to be phys 
ically impossible for any county farm or 
home demonstration agent to meet satis 
factorily the great number of variable de 
mands placed upon them, through individ 
ual instruction. Neither time nor energy 
permitted the carrying out of a practical 
schedule of projects or work for the indi 
vidual benefit of those who requested infor 


mation and assistance. Group endeavors, 


therefore, in the form of community 


ganization, for the south, began to spring 


up, taking on no special form or designa 


tion, but just adapting themselves to 


or 


type of the community or neighborhood in 


which they developed, influenced large 
by the kind of farming which chara 
such communities 
To such community organizations tl 
‘country farm and home demonstrati 
agents gave instructions and advice al 
agricultural and home economies lines 
Same nara I Was given tf ! 
viduals. Beyond the fact t commu! 
oa itions pres da group of 
vidau D nil ry ip ety r) ‘ 
ndividua perators and demonst! 
rs represented individual men and won 
btaining similar ru 1, there was 
arge perceptible differe: n action at 
dey pn betwt the unorganized d 
trators and cooperators and the org 
d community clubs. The group bs 
veloped very e leadership, exercis 


and simply did the things that were 
out for them, in official programs, by t!] 


‘county farm and home demonstrat 


The result of this has been a const 
death and rebirth of community clubs 
organizations, over and over again, 
type lacking the local and necessary 
mand for such an organization, eac 
differing slightly from its predecess 
some unimportant external characteris 
and each type being merely a seas 
growth, not fostered by the people 
selves, but by the county farm and h 
demonstration agents as a medium throu 
which to give group instruction in agr 


ture and home economies. 


Some of these community clubs ha\ 


lingered longer than others: some ha\ 
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good work, particulé ilong market 
But in only one ance, has 
been a successful fe 


ers 


itv clubs int 


0 county organizations. dk 


themselves, whic! and the p 


ortunit 


iZation step n 


is West Virgini 


mmunity 
unty farm 

agents, for th 
iethods " Instrue 
a nat 
demonstration work 


‘organiza 
material attached 


a 


If the farm 
agents were nN 
determined logmatically 

every forward ste] iould be 


fheio leaders, talking 


the clubs, whose ap 
pointments the lly predicated. Good 
work and true, 


+ 


mn work that is now 
next step in southern agricul 


represented by county organizations, ¢ 


‘m of boards of 


lertaking. 


one womal 
ir own ends and of creating a rural peasantry, 
attempting to do too much for the farmers. It 
juires no stretch of imagination to pictures 








nat ee 
istances 


There are altogether too many 


1 


n the south where county agen 


ts, placed in 
a counts for the first time, have hopelessly 


floundered about for many months before 


finding themselves and their work. Armed 
with a very limited amount of information, 
from their district agents, about 
county, these ag would spend a grea 
deal of their valuable time king 
terested and activ lership, cooperativ 
assistance, and in learning tl very A-B- 
(’s of the county’s agriculture, topography 
boundary lines, history, character of th 
pe yple, and all of ! ner n its 

ro to make up a county and its people. A 
eounty board of agriculture, or advisory 


+1 ° . 14 | — 
eouneil or agricultural bureau 


enclature of the phraseology is neither 
Important nor significant representing 
all of the factors that eonstitute the anat 


omy of the county wo 


~ 
to thing's, 


different aspect 


energy would be prevented. The county 


would immediately become ac 


agents 
quainted with the leaders in the county; 
the 


would be 


fundamental interests of the county 
presented to them; plans would 
tentative 


duced to 


be quickly drafted, if only in a 


agents would be intr 


way; the 


the county, and the county to the agents. 
While for some reason or other 


to the 


compar 


ing the county agent secretary of a 


chamber of commerce has not seemed a 


fitting comparison to many agricultural 


asons have 


leaders, no good, fundamental ré 


ever been advanced to show that such a 


“1 ° ’ 


comparison is illogical unsound. 


farm adviser 


the e 


county is more than a 


agent 
or helper to the farmers of yunty. 
The advancement of the work has now 
the : : 


agricultural development, the 


made him director of the county’s 


promoter of 


its agricultural education, and has made 
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his office the house for 


all « 4 | o++ . 
all agricultural matters. 


ecounty’s clearing 
The same is true 
for the home demonstration agent and her 
relations to the county. 


Like 


merece, the 


the secretary of a chamber of com 


county farm and home 


stration agent must have their committees 
their leaders, their backers, their coopera 
yrs in all they undertake to d his ea 
ynly be provided by some form of a count 
org za Without such an organiza 
such as the board of agriculture or 
igricultural bureau, modern unty ag 
work may represent a picture of paterna 


ng to do things r the peopl iat tl 
peop ig] do themselves. With su 
in organization present, modern cou 
agent work represents a_ typ¢ educa 


tional and development work, in wl 


; county agent, man or woman, 


are multiplied through 


every et 
demonstrator and member of the 
Coneretely, county boards of agricultur 
would accomplish the following results: 


l. The 


would be 


farm and home demonstratio1 


given an opportunity of 
with the 


contact representative 


and most successful leaders in the county 
2. Through these leaders the efforts 


the farm and home demonstration agents 


ied, particularly along 
leaders wou 


these 


3. The assistance of 
be secured at once in determining what 
should be done for the improvement 
farming and farm 

t+ A much ec! 
and 


the various communities of the cou 


fe in the county. 
+ } + 


+ . ; 
ser eontacil peLtween I 


farm home dem ti 


nstra 
would be established. 

5. Local leadership for the development 
of each type of work, that is undertaker 


would be assured. 
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6. Giving local leadership that much re 
sponsibility would make it that 
effective. 

7. A general county-wide responsibility 
r securing and maintaining funds, neces- 
for carrying on the work, would be 
demonstrators would 

mucn more 
It would provid an 

f which every communit 
and efficis 


ould provid 


some 


in the s farm 


authority 
and home demonstration agents. 


12. It would provide a general cl 


yuse for all of the work of the county in 


agriculture, home economics, and allied 
rural subjects, giving an opportunity for 


work, 


spreading of desirable information and as 


low-up reporting of results, 


suring a county-wide interest in the work. 


Just as it is essential for the county 


agent to represent a county, in a territor 


county as the most suitable area for or- 


zation Particularly is this 


urposes, 
| I 


boards of agriculture. 


for county 


The community or farm neighborhood is 


small; very, very rar incorpo- 


rated or enjoying some au- 


thoritative ernment. In 


met 
territory, it is too restricted; in form of 


government, it is lacking; in boundaries 


is sometimes not very clear or well de 


The 


represents 


fined. county, on the other hand, 


enough area, population, di- 


versity of interest, well-marked boundaries, 


and all of the form of government that is 


much more 
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now enjoyed by 
tory as it may be. 


Such a board 


first be constituted 


would represent 


and 


home demonstration work makes the 


responsible to the United State 


ment of Agriculti 


+ 


ension services 


} 


plans, their work and their result 


very little responsibility is exacted by 


county authorities, to whom someti 


make and 


agents 


whom the district agents appe 


‘ 


necessary, Li secure ounty I 
maintaining the 
ymmiIssi 


county ¢ 


work of farm 


plans and coo 
agriculture w 
organiza 
lture 
mmub 


member 











tS4 


board of would take great 


ride in organizing and developing in his 
| 


agriculture 


own community a club or an organization 
which would be a miniature board of agri- 
eulture. The more work he put into the or- 
board of agricul- 


desire to 


vranization of the e yanty 


ture, the greater would be his 


have his community measure up to the 


best in the county. No member could af- 


ford to sit on the county board of agricul- 


ture and admit that his own community 
was unorganized or without community 
spirit. Just as county fairs have sprung 


up in the wake of the larger state fairs and 
expositions, and community fairs have be- 
come miniature county fairs, so community 
organizations and clubs, of the right kind, 
would develop in every southern county 
where there was a county board of agricul- 
ture, whose members came from such com- 
munities, and who represented these com- 
munities on their county boards. 

Just as the county board of agriculture 
would provide the agricultural machinery 
for the county, so would the organization 
of community clubs provide the agricul- 
tural and social machinery for community 
expression. But the first must precede the 


both forms of organiza- 


tion are to be made permanent and worth 


second, if county 


while. As integral parts of the county’s 


machinery, each community 
organization that is 


county board of agriculture would expand 


agricultural 
represented in the 


and develop in proportion to the amount 
of competition it received from neighbor- 
ing communities. Stagnation ean not 
withstand the pitiless gaze of publicity. 
Each community represented in the county 
board of agriculture would want to do more 
than its neighbors. 

So much for the next organization step 
There is just one 
From all 


in southern agriculture. 
more word that should be said. 
parts of the south comes a general appeal, 
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from the farmers, for advice and assistance 
in marketing farm products. The original 
conception of demonstration work earried 
no provisions for allowing county farm 
demonstration agents to engage in market- 
ing work for their farmers. Theirs was an 
educational task; they were to teach, but 
not to do. In spite of these appeals, the 
old policy is still closely adhered to and the 
grave danger that is now being faced, un- 
less this next organization step is taken, is 
elther agent work 


a separation of county 
from the government educational bureaus 
or else a continuation of a subsidized county 
agent movement. 

Kor it must be remembered that the con 
sumer, as well as the producer, pays his 
proportionate tax for the support of farm 
and home demonstration work, the mainte 
funds of from 


the public treasuries, national, state and 


nance which are derived 


county. For every pound of farm produce 
that goes unmarketed, because the farmer 
does not know how to market it and be 
eause the county agent is not permitted to 
market it for him, the consumer has to pay 
And thé 


Ship 


more than he otherwise would. 
farmer loses in the transaction also. 
ping farm products to the market, ther 
fore, is a matter in which not only the pro 
consumer is 


ducer, but the particularly 


concerned. To one it means a greater in 
and to the other it 


All indieations point, therefore, 


come, means less ex 
pense. 
every effort on the part of the producers to 
relieve themselves of the present subsidized 
form of county agent work, towards which 


Even 


tually, this will mean the employment of 


the consumer is now contributing. 


county agents by the farmers themselves, 
through their boards of agriculture or agri 
eultural bureaus, financed by the farmers 
themselves, and doing the work which thé 
agricultural interests demand. 

The advantages of this organization step 
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may be offset by the disadvantages that will 
come from disassociation with the non-po 
litical, non-partisan department of agri 
eulture and state extension services. The 
greatly feared step, not only in southern 


nal agriculture, is 


this disassociation, which may have a tend 
ney to inoculate the agricultural bureaus 
nd their county agents with the political 


rms that have ruined all previous organi 
on schemes among farmers. To pre 
nt this calamity, 


tep in southern agriculture should be a 


the next organization 


progressive development of the work 


ine, 


at is now being d 


ine, 


expanded along the 


s suggested in this discussion. 


S. G. Rusrvow 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
OF MEXICO IE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTE! 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TEACHERS’ SALARII 


pre 


chools, fron 


ary grades to the University of Mexico 
: : xt Legis 
M litary Ac 1demy at Cha ilte oc. Mex — on 
? : ible increase 
shall for the next ten years devote more : 
‘ = the Federat oO! 
the prinely repubh 
vernment, and of inté itional rel: 


to anything 


upon to have 
The inad 


school 


itions, 


and clearly explained, 
means that 
+ Charles 


starting to 


except reading and writ 


hild of six or seven ve 
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‘cause not only discouragement but Boston has always been justly proud of its 
a bitterness of the kind that breeds Socialism. educational leadership. 


In my opinion the morale of the teaching Dr. Francis P. Silva explained why the 


force of Boston already is seriously impaired, school physicians should receive a $600 
and unless there is a generous and promp crease n their salaries and the same advan 
response t he urgent demands f the 4 ked for the 1001 nurses 


{ city w uffer a det rati hich it d f Wend Phillips S lL W B 
he he d the pow ny human § master of English Hig Stacy | 
ae -_ : Sou rth. « Publ Latin Sel |, Jame 


\ men be paid the same s iries as me ne! el M 3 R ¢ \ ( rriga represe 

doit LmMiia4r vork ; d partme pr ctise ( tral! 
Miss Julia M. Fitzpatrick, of the R lee Mites 6 UR Mk ates 

Sel president the Boston Elementa1 Minn fiche Riess I Fiulen subenest 


years, yet after special training of seve! F. Keefe, Dorchest: High, and Josey R 
years she is given a salary of $11.07 a week Lunt, English High 
if a kindergarten assistant and $13.38 a week 


f an elementary assistant. Many such tea: THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


ers mu hye issisted bv their far es, sh AT a re — ng of t Alumne ( 
sai Mis tzpatrick said t AHO I . 
i | | I patrick i l i tT ‘, a veal of Q 4 ( o Pre side P N 
flo¢ r ri ke | \ | ‘ é T at irte 1: 
_ ‘ is i i Ws 
tant a minimum of $1,096 and the p 
\ , + 7 + y 
P fe mum $1.294- the elementar \ lo no 1 ( ir s of tl 
— at } ven of the Whlhic 
" tant i! nimum ; Dae > AT ad maximun n N . n ‘ 
» ehor at a} ; + r vard ¢ } + } 
tf S108 She cited a recent tatement ot —— S : : -_ 
’ , lif I have lived the itmosphere f 
the Commussione f Edi t n Washing : . 
ways, ha g hori the so f LL x 
tor tha the 1 mum for every te icher in , 
ister and having ed part of my livir 
} ite St S } ly not s thar 
the United é ould be | than teaching six hours a day at the mature ag 
ST OOO ’ 
I, hirteen, and I have been on the job, exce; 
. - y Don wey ton ° . vit q » a . 
Dr. C) es W Pat ‘ , pres de of th intervals of study, ever since, and have ¢ ly 
Teache rs’ Ady ory Coun > said 1! part long interv ils ever come in contact with that 
Great dangers now threaten the Boston phe ymmenon, th really well-to-do teach \ 
schools because the service no longer allur yet the people among whom I have liv 
ing t& capable young men and women when among whom I chose my proression have 
. , , . aoe nhann sonle ave + heap neonle v 
making a choice of their lifework, because unhappy people, have not been people w 
i: } permanent grouch, and have not been peop! 
many able teachers have left and others are ! — , iit 
; . : in the long run have been deprived of the 
planning to go, and because arge numbe rs : oe : 
. ’ : things of life They had a fair amount of 
who remain are obliged to use accumulated ; . : 
. ae : at their disposal Their work had to do 
say rs tor i gy expenses or increase their » , : 
iving I ilvil expel ine the ide 3. with things of the spirit ; they 


income by activities which make undue d upon human beings in a very interesting 


mands upon their strength and seriously hey got a lot of things in the course 





affect their teaching power. There can be work which other people can not get f 
no reasonable doubt that public sentiment money in the course of their study. They 


will sustain the necessary taxation, for cations, which in some cases they are at 
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HE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
UARTMOUTH COLLEGI 
ind fiftieth 
October 20 
f 1920, spoke 
or E 
William 
F the Alumn 
, alum 


spoKe yr tne 


colleges. h . Bartlett, governor of 


Hampshire and a Dartn graduat 


the class of 1894, addressed 


representatives of ti tate 


Wendell P 


i 
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Smith C y 
i lege : 
; lu ror ft purpose t vestigat 
rhe teaching t the iectual mitent < : 
perty. 1 mmitte 11 


i eh teratul Harvard U1 ersity , ; 
I fans . dj > ealact 
r} Tine irt olleg ad it Addres ‘ T 
mena Masts a ain 
Arthur Fa ink lirector } Museu . . 
| Arts. Bost l n retu stigat t 
mr rrvies j | Y ft 


THE NEW NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR THI After receiving this rey 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION hoard f trustees as | | + +) 
Putt National Education \ Matio ! eadauarters t the rt mn Sent 


‘ +] } , 
owns he Guegen} m propert ! 16th and 15. W 


elation lr} valuable property was purchased for the Natior Savings and Trust Cor 

for the sum of $98,000. It is now oceupied by and valued at $120,000, was decided up 

the National Research Council which will r the most desirabl The association’s fir 

tain possession until July 1 at rental R541 ffer of $95.000 was not epted A 
month. The location is one of the most d offer of $98,000 was accepted and 

sirable in Washington being on 16th street signed October 5 

only five blocks from the White House an The true assessed valuation of this prop 

diagonally across the street from the home of s shown by the assessor’s records is $103,0 

the National Geographic S ‘ h may properly meat at $120,000 
Sixteenth Stre rr Presidential Avenu e beer exorbitant 1 d 

3 sometimes called, extending from t { t ssociation pur | sal 


ng by the leading em es ot foreig cou it fter July first, using 

tries and the most beautiful and eXpensly the space f the building itself and s 
, . ’ > 

dwellings in the city, is not only considered t ot half to the Nation Research ( 


be the finest street in Washington but one of ol some other reputable associatio1 


the finest in the world Vernon G. Owen. of Washington, wv 


The building is well adapted to the needs of vestigated the various properties for the | 
the association [It is a beautiful four-story ‘f trustees, said: “ In my opinion this pr 
structure, 85 12 feet The heavy walls ar s worth $100,000. I am also of the o} 
of reinforced concrete and a fine quality of | that this is the best property for your pu 
brick. The columns and finish are of heavy yet offered you.” 
oak. The rooms are large and well lighted Gilbert Grosvenor, director and ma 
Che building is of colonial design and holds its the National Geographic Society, was o 


own in a good degree with the beautiful and _ the first to suggest the Guggenheim pr 


substantial buildings of the National Geo as a suitable home for the National Edu 


graphic Society Association. He was anxious to see a pr 
1 


[The board of trustees was authorized by selected which would be in keeping w 
unanimous vote of the active members at the dignity and prestige of this associat 


Milwaukee meeting to invest a portion of th which would meet its needs for mor 


associations’ permanent fund in Washington fifty years. Many eminent men and w 


i 
} } 


property to be used for rental purposes and as of Washington have shown personal 





a home for the association. A committee, in the matter of the purchasing ap 


consisting of Josephine Corliss Preston, W. R home for the associ: 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Me. O. |] MUNSEN, Iperin n oO 
‘ v0.. 8 Mr 


ck 
anD Mey 


Dr. Kun 


were 


fessol 


edue 


has bee 
J. Loss, lecturer in politica 
in @co- 


ALBERT 


id formerly an instructor 


‘'s, civics and commercial law, has been 
nted assistant superinte! dent of schools 


Mr. Lobb will have charg 


Minneapolis 
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nent New Yi rk 


SZ0 000 00 
for Vo 
naar A purposes 
etionaries o1 
a members 
liberal profes an cth, a union APPROPRIATIONS tor 
these associatic ve Fed Alabama, as made by Legislature I 
evation. $350,000 f » current session, and $500,000 
for each year thereafter. Contingent 


A airt of $150,000 by Edgar L. Marst 


priations subject to the condition 


treasury are 


modern language building wa anno ce i > “ , . , 
S750,.000 for the next, $900,000 for the th 


New York. to Brown Uni , , tor a new Sta : , 
: $450,000 for the current sessio1 


the annual meeting of the corpor: : ; ‘ 
: spt , . and $1,000,000 for the fourth. 
tributions of $200,000 for maintenance 


. ° 
wh = 
hing ror 


building and an adequate tear ce ha INCREASES in sa ary for all teach 

been made by personal friends of Mr. Marsto: ‘hicag public schools will be 
Mr. Ricgarp C. Camppett, of Denver, h affecting 8,500 teachers, becoming 

given $20,000 te Dartmouth Colleg he mn January ss 

advis« ry board and 


used to establish the Richard C. Campbell, Jr., THe officers 

1) we : ~ A . - -_ f ) . . 

fellowship in 1, In memory of ! ’ ittee members of the Malden 
, . 7 } rhe 7 { { or . . ' 

a member of the class of 1919. Teachers’ Association have decided 


Tue board of trustees of Northwestern Uni steps to secure an increase of sal 


1 that a campaign is to be voted to ask for a flat increase of 


ary. 


versity has announce 
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trustee 


75 O00 
io, 


S1.800 to 


SO) OM) 


( x of the Central Ass Mr. AUSTEN 
d Mathematies Teachers the Ex hequer of ¢ 


vember 98 to 29 at th he James Watt 


rked that 1 


>» and mathematics.” 


fifty-fifth convocatio the Univer 


the State of New York, opened 


on October 16. Sec 


at 

retary of State 
and Major-General Leonard Wood 
among the speake rs A 


to 


reception was 

three new college presidents in the 
Dr. Murray Bartlett, of Hobart Col- 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, of St 

Lawrence and Dr. B. I. Bell, of S 

rovernor Smith presided on the 


. , 
sixteenth 


Stephens 
{ 


evening of 
when addr esses were made by 


John H. Finley, state commissioner of 
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e tow d districts round them did tors f Aphrod some Classical g 
t é : It would be an evil d f t 1 162 fine Greek s, bequeathed by M 
\ ced ly t ne g rnment and i Mrs. J Ford In addit t I 
grea numities t l ved early Sumeriar 


pian 
I} ne 2 . . 1 
? t B M Iscu : . 
= tee Tandon Tie st 1 i lesop The d 
} xX £ ries s 
f 4 rich : raids . 7 
; " y ; I t ‘ aed I ) 
t lopartn muities ud ; p 1 
t e 4 e Parthe be ot tl Crree wu N 
via 1 I el \ : 
I t d tl Vern | s’ Ass 
ledieval re with pl s ad 3 : 
w! ( ( ‘ t l I d I | s \ — o te S 


yi we kelp REC wh = DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCI 
« “iia aa a EDUCATION AS ADVERTISED 


1 HE insistence of the advertiser during 


mals was removed Royal Albert Men early days of September that we secure 1 
ial Museum, Exeter d S herbariu rrect and proper outfit for our boys 
ind a number of type specit 3 and origil rls for school makes one a little curious 
drawings f plants f historical value as wel discover the kind of school for which su 
is a number of m rites wert sed in Lord correctness and propriety are essential N 
Rothschild’s museum at Tring. Sinee the ces- doubt this rivalry between tailor and sch 
sation of hostilities all the specimens removed nh promoting the welfare of the rising ¢ 
have been saf returned without loss or n eration 1s a healthy sign, Dut is the schor 


| ] 
tallor about its tasks Eve 


clear as the talk 


last year numbered 114,543, compared wit! one who has oceasion to thumb throug 
121,538 in 1917; and to t temporary ex! t magazines can not fail to have his atte 

on between August and December 150,442 rrested by the neatly uniformed boys w 
The number of separat bjects incorporated hining morning faces or the castellat 
n the several departments during 1918 was buildings or the equestrienne scholars t 
47,876, as against 367,903 in the previou ng through tree lined avenues. Few, | 
vear The most important gifts were a sel ever, stop to learn what the schools so 1 


if old masters from Sir Ed trated claim to provide for 


ward Poynter’s collection presented by Mr Peters or Joans. And yet as social do 
Beit: the bequest of the Reverend E. 8S ments advertisements have their us 
Dewick, supplemented by gifts from his son, since they tell us what to eat, how to di 
the Reverend E. C. Dewick, including 12 what to read and how to direct our lives 
the utmost efficiency, it may be that the; 
] 


printed and 8 manuscript liturgical books; 
to Dante, teil us why we go to school. 


selection of Blake's illustrations 


partly purchased and partly presented, and In these days when many reformer 
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claim 
3 made patronage school 


ser re a 


I country 
healt} 


some 


others 


must col 


] 


uipmen that 
And 


eountry who loo 


attentiol 


2g pool and the atl 


occasional schor hat u 


forms its nephews and n 


fire proof and 


eo 
ve patrons that it is 1e private school 
every mode rn convenience, while 


unrest 1n 
‘an boast of a new 


pipe organ as It the 
a gymnasium and swimmil 
f 


educati 
g pool the wranglings 
posse ssion of a the Wests 


aboratories 


classro¢ ms, the 
the equipment 


are clearly mat that are 


rr granted or im- 
they do not deserve mention business will provid 
f a new and perfectly appointed 


i] foundations that 
um or pool. ( an oeccaslona 
dvertisers are ide educational 
e about their teaching staff 


number of teachers employed is 


given, individual as well as class 
is sometimes promised or a seduce 


average number of pupils in a class 
The qualitative description of the 
however, alluring and leaves more 





QUOTATIONS 


1ICH SORT OF UNION? 


WH 
1 
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SMITH-TOWNER EDUCATION 
BILL 










































































hat the president of the board of education 
n England fleio ¢ mber of 
i iran IS e2xr-oO 10 «6A member Ol a 


abinet which is constituted in a far different 


manner from that which obtains in our cow 
try ; and that this has beer the situation 1 
England since Lv0Ov They did not te ou 


ir education in Franee 


Nap eonice 


> ministr 





ime, al d 


reg 





minister 








manne. 





Department 


Bure Edueation in the 


iu oT 

the Interior 
[These and many other important « side? 
ations were not brought to your attention 
ind if any further evidence be needed t 








sustain my contention that this matter is 
ot had a fair intelligent and thoroughs 

ine consideration, one other omission alone 
supplies it. I refer to the utter disregard of 
the lesson of experience during the past 
twenty-five vears in the administration of 
certain city and state systems of education 


adminis 


*h 


a an for the 


pl 
educational 


Instead ot 


rf fe 


proposing 


tration ¢ deral affairs whi 


has been found the most efficient oT anv oj 
the many p wsible forms for securing better 
schools and tor safeguarding them trom 


political, eccles astical, al d other partisan 11 


fluences, the advocates of what is now known 


as the Smith-Towner Bill have clung from 
the first to a plan which no city would 
tolerate and which all states will sooner or 
later repudiate 

The plain lessons of experience have 
clearly shown that city school systems are 


best administered through expert executive 


officers chosen by small non partisan boards 
of edueation elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by mayors. It is true that city 


school svstems have their troubles sometimes, 
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espect ii in ities \ t boards 
appointed by mayors wl are not 
care, but no eity would be willi 
education a department of its cin 


ment and have its mayor appoll 


intendent oO 


eth by el I pp 
Ta hat he 1s a republican r 
rather than an educator? And 
York cit be w ne » I ‘ 
| her supe! endent « ey 
York state econsel to the Lp 
commissioner of education by t 
these ippolntees to be su eed 
whenever a rival 7} t part 


phant at the polis? 


f 
SChoots as a mem 


Here, then, gentlemen of the co 


the real emergency an emerge 
rt forgotten the bitter exper 
wavs attend wey ror! Ol edt 

mul ratiol vhich is 1 sep 


partisan influence. 


which nearly 


Che manner in 
most important cities have fou 
from such influences is well-kno 


already been indicated. Reforn 


ministration of state systems 
slowly, but surely, along the 
Most of the states still cling 


nomination and the popular elec 


dents of a state who are will 
7 


polities to secure the office Ol 5S 


tendent of public instruction 


system such states rarely have 


vote for the best qualified person, 


persons will not, as a rule, take 
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I polities. As a result, the edu > method of 
nal systems in such states are usually lar election 
it expert administration and leadership The best met 
er, owing to frequent changes in office, ment Phe 
are without continuity the board should n 
t well-considered educational 
is true, with only a 
where the governor 
te educatik Thi 
pends upon the kind of nor, and 
s always the possibility that a weak 
bitious governor. will | oO the 
system ol 
this there are 
when a governo! 
the administra 
has neither 
work of 
-countabl 
in the discharge 
unjust eriticism. And 
» of a state officer for is truly remar!} 
we are reduced to that there 
alternatives: election by the legis- n these things 
appointment | ‘ board of ful, and consei 
The first of these has every dis and students 


by the governor that a similar 


of appointment 
more. So obviousiy is _ tl the federal educati 
no ‘ makes use of such a sidered It 

We have left, therefore, the 

f appointment by a properly con am opposed t 


board of education, as a means of the President’s cab t becaust 


rding a state's educational nterests tion 


thod which is thoroughly vindicated by cause it 


ts in states where it has been tried, agriculture, am opposed t 
ler units of educational adminis ministration for federal edueat 
to be found everywhere, notably in expose 
our large cities. To this method the which 
Massachusetts in educational education 
the days of race Mann have Towner 
rgely due, and mainly because all of Democrat 
ne different persons who have been : ever we 
1 chief executive officer of education in Republicar 
te, with an average ‘rm of eight ever W 
' service, have educational  ehair, 
f high order tinuity of 
regard to the best manner of con educational 
a state board of education, little the 
e said here. For obvious reasons the ants in the department; 
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board is undesirable So, also, is 
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nal scale a type of educational ad- now drawn inevitably fixes the salary 
nistration which has been weighed in the proposed Secretary of education in e¢ 
balances and found wanting and from which, itv with that paid to all cabinet officers. 
ter an arduou truggle, counties, cities and amendment here proposed furnishes 
r re lec i worki toward com é e fror his and ! es 
plete emaneip marrier to é e expert conte 
In view of such considerations, may I sug | et the gener } ! nd 
rig he amendmer of the Smith-Towner this federal ed t hoa 
L » as t revent all possibilit { these defined the a und when all « 
This « be d e Dy 1 Ing rather I rt the federal g ernme I 
closely the lines of procedure in our best city placed under this board, you have, 
and state systems of sel 3 Let such utline, what I coneeive to be the 
endment provide for a Federal Board of sential features of the federal | 
Kducati t pe appointed by the President essary to accomplish most succes 
nd consisting of nine members to retire in laudable purposes which the framers 


rotation as indicated above. I do not insist act have in mind 


upon confirmation of such appointments by May I suggest, therefore, 1 

the Supreme Court, although this seems upon the bill be continued, and 
desirable (Contirmation by the Senate 1s not nvite all who ears to be heard 

desirable, and fortunately there is cor stitu- part eular phase of the matter ‘T 
tional authority under Art. II., See. IL. 2, ment, in connection with my articl 





whereby Congress may vest such appoint Federal Government and Educat 
ments without such confirmation Let it be hich is enelosed, will indieate 1 


further provided that the President in own views upon this subject, but 


making such appointments shall not be in- of numerous others with whor I 
fluenced by any considerations besides merit cussed this questior I submit it 
and fitness, and that the appointments shall that vou will consider my sugg 
be made without reference to residence, occu while 


pation, party affiliation, religion, race, or sex a. es 9 
Let there also be the usual provisions for DEAN COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


removal of members of boards on grounds of UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 


immorality, malfeasance in office, incompe- October 1 v19 

taney, or gross neglect of duty. Let this 

Federal Board of Education, thus constituted, EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
choose as its chief executive officer a Com STATISTICS 


issioner of dueation ane such assistant 
missioner of Education and such assistant 4 peyision OF THE STARCH WRITIN 


commissioners of educat ‘ and other agents ad . 

as may be necessary for the efficient admin- Pur re gy = =e oom © 
istration of the educational interests com a ieTY, | senhaeees 8, 1918, sl 
mitted to the supervisory oversight of this printing process had made a mater 
federal board acting in conjunction with or n we | rer sampees, paruce 
through their executive officers, following the S'@Ps ¥ % These samples were 
hest practise of city and state boards of edu hat the increments in qu lit 
eation. In making appointments the board much larger than they had b 

shall be free from all restrictions as to the handwriting samples and adie 
party affiliation, religion, race, or sex of the 5 became so large that 5 was 


£ 


persons appointed, and tl 
tenure and compensation shall be as provided 
by the be ard itself. (It may be noted, in- 


cidentally, that the Smith-Towner Bill as num 
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who were being demobilized and placed o 
when com employment donation. In London over 14 
reached 000 passed through the schools 
sons 14 temporarily established to meet 
) approximately 2,000,000 rea v The first 


= 
a, LKe wi attended 


methilr 


it time the ‘ost Vv not be less tha ne , material. The 
£12 000,000 a ear, al he alent ) i »bilized thousands who found most 
least 25,000 permanent hers will | securing employment, might 
quired regarded as a representative si 
EKdueation, industry and ym ms romising material. 
n be brought into direct reiath rTro. ) I whole took a narrow 
certain conclusions % ‘| ( heir requirements. Of the second 
lor the first » year ipl which he had referred, 
hould as a rule » whi resented returning to school as 
: should have ho ence with th ir erty, a repre 
two (16 to 18) acquirements, or as a dismal 
as, technic: r commercial, this attitude was more noticeable 
the occupatiol han tl ONS He feared the same att 
Residence was the basis of oblig: n on woul » displayed towards the obligat 
authority, but nearne tion or atte day continuation school. Alt 
institutio might pro a greater ese cl; or demobilized 
nience educationally, economically and 
personally The required eight hours per 
week might as a rule be most appropriately The staff of a continuation se 
taken 1 wo four-hour periods. All subjects be partly permanent and _ partly 
migh augh me school, but not nee It was likely that there might be 
essarily to all pupils. It would be able transfer of staff from eleme 
visable, as a rule, to divide the four-vear secondary schools; and some evel 
period between two schools—one from 14 to 16, teachers would be available. Ex-s 
the other 16 to 18. Schools might be mixed could supply physical instructors, 
or separate in respect of the sexes; if mixed, placed women war-workers would 
they should be really mixed, and not dual » many general teachers. The tech 
In the rural districts, and perhaps in some i * firms should be encouraged t 
cases in urban areas, they might be “sea h in the work of teaching and in m 


Continuation schools would be ends ment, particularly when the teaching 


sonal 
in themselves; but some boys and some girls ational forms. The experience 

vill use them as “stepping stones to higher London education authority should be | 
things.” at their disposal by a short period of 


For many vears a proportion which may be ing in the purpose and methods of educat 


taken approximately as 30 per cent. of the boys and their application to continuation 


and girls between 14 and 18 years of age hav: And during the remainder of their t 


attended evening continuation schools. The career they sh yuld return periodically 


remaining 70 per cent. resisted all persuasion ort recurrent course. If in twe 


But owing to the joint action of the Ministry m hese schools have 
of Labor the Board of Education : lump of education, continued 
opportunity during the first eig Blair. and are not taking their full 


months succeeding Armistice Day of gaining the making of the English nati 


a close acquaintance with the 15’s to 18’s, will lie with 











